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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE INAUGURAL MEETING 
of the Lent and Summer Term will be held at the 
LAW SOCIETY'S LIBRARY, 


CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
(By kind permission of the Council of the Law Society), 
on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1ath, at 7.30 p.m. 











The following is the programme : 


Address: ‘‘ The Rating of Public Libraries: the Pros. and Cons. of 
the Subject.’”” By H. Jason Saunders, Town Clerk, 
Twickenham. 


Paper: Two Government Inquiries into Public Libraries.’’ By 
J. D. Stewart, Islington. 
Synopsis: A description and analysis of the Reports of the 
Parliamentary Enquiry into Public Libraries in Great Britain, 
and the Congressional Enquiry into the condition of the Library 
of Congress. 


The Chair will be occupied by W. H. WinTeRBoTHAM, Esg., 
M.A., President of the Law Society. 
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In view of the importance both of the meeting place (one 
of the famous special libraries of London) and of the subjects, 
a large attendance is requested. Assistants are invited to bring 
their friends, and the Council will welcome the presence of 
Chief Librarians, Town Clerks, and Members of Library 
Committees. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting will be held at 20, Hanover Square, W., on Monday, 10th 
January, at 8 p.m., when Mr. W. Benson Tuorne, District Librarian, 
Bromley-by-Bow, Ex-President of the Library Assistants’ Association, will 
read a paper on ‘* The Library Association in Relation to the Progress of 
the Public Library Movement.’’ An exhibit of Music in Book Form will 
be on view. Light refreshments at 7.30 p.m. Visitors will be welcomed. 

THE L.A. CERTIFICATE DISTRIBUTION. 

We are also asked to announce that the Annual Distribution of the 
Certificates of the Library Association will take place at the London 
School of Economics, Kingsway, W.C., on Wednesday, 19th January, at 
8 o’clock p.m. The Director, the Hon. William Pember Reeves; will dis- 
tribute the certificates. All assistants are welcomed. 


EDITORIAL. 


A happy New Year to our members and readers, and to 
all who love and work for Libraries everywhere. The mantle 
of prophecy does not cling to our shoulders and we shall not 
attempt to anticipate the direction of library progression or 
retrogression during the year that opens to-day. We are con- 
scious, however, that 1910 presents an outlook for librarians 
far different from that with which the last decade opened ; there 
are new conditions, a new status perhaps, certainly new pro- 
blems. The pages of this number are a visible proof of these 
things; that the new librarian has an earnest, unsparing view 
of his functions and possibilities ; that he regards the limits that 
prudent people would set to his sphere with suspicion. We 
are serious, and we are chaffed for being so; but youth, and 
particularly the youth of the librarian, is the time for serious- 
ness. We need it, too, in view of the difficulties of our posi- 
tion as assistant librarians. Here and there library com- 
mittees are subjecting their younger officers to severer tests, 
are making their very existence as librarians depend upon their 
holding the recognised certificates. | We express no opinion on 
this; we merely indicate it as a significant fact which every 
assistant should bear in mind. Recently, too, the Library 
Association has circularised library authorities requesting that 
lads be not appointed who have not acquired the Oxford or 
Cambridge junior local certificates or their equivalent. _ If this 
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is practicable it is probably wise, but it means keener competi- 
tion in the years ahead. Again, there is the constant increase 
in the numbers of girl assistants appointed. We have no 
masculine monopoly to uphold; women have as much claim to 
pe in libraries as men. A worn fallacy must be exposed, too, 
in this connection. It is held—except by women librarians— 
that the high administrative posts must always be held by men. 
We doubt the enduring truth of the assertion; the day is not 
far distant when men and women will be judged as persons, 
and in that day the fitting will survive. Woman, in libraries 
and out of them, has evolved considerably since the theory of 
the male monopoly of the upper posts was enunciated, and the 
man must prove himself the better if he desires to lead. These 
are not mere pessimisms; they are truths to be carefully 
thought upon; challenges to higher efficiency. 

We have before remarked upon the renaissance of library 
effort going on amongst library assistants. We are glad to 
announce as another evidence of it, that the Council has 
granted a constitution to a new Midland Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association, which came into being on the 15th 
December. The first Meeting will be held somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham early in February, when the 
President of the Association will deliver an address. It is 
hoped that many library assistants in the Midland area will 
write to Mr. W. Ewart Owen, Public Libraries, Coventry (who 
has greatly assisted the initiation of the Branch), intimating 
their willingness to attend and asking for fuller particulars. 
Our best wishes go to this, our fifth Branch, and we trust that 
the success attending our four former Branches will attend it 
also. In addition to our Branches, the Irish, the North- 
Eastern, the Yorkshire, the South Wales, and now the Mid- 
land, there are three free-lance associations for library assis- 
tants which might be valuable factors in the national Associa- 
tion; we mean. the Glasgow Libraries Guild, the Liverpool and 
District L.A.A. and the Manchester and District Library Assis- 
tants’ Fellowship. All these would gain incalculably by amal- 
gamation with the main body of library assistants. At present, 
unfortunately, their tendency is to be, to quote a phrase used in 
a similar connection, ‘‘ foci of disunion ’’; doing undoubtedly 
good work locally, but recognising no duty to the movement 
as a whole for the betterment of the library assistant. One, 
at least, we are glad to say is considering affiliation with the 
Association, and we believe that wisdom will prevail in its 
counsels and that the happiest results will follow. 

We congratulate the assistants in the Liverpool area upon the 
classes in library economy now established for them under the 
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auspices of the Liverpool [Technical Education Sub-Committee. 
With Mr. Savage on Classification, Mr. Curran on Cata- 
loguing, and Mr. Hutt on Library Routine, a valuable profes- 
sional course has been happily started. We learn with 
pleasure that the total attendance at the three classes is 73, 

Those who attended our last Meeting in London 
must have been struck with the vigour and readiness of the 
debate. We are glad to see that the ease in discussion we 
asked for last month is so soon forthcoming. Our next 
Meeting will be an important one. We are privileged to have 
gained admittance to the Law Society’s Library and we are 
honoured by the presence in the chair of that learned society's 
highest representative. Moreover, the questions to be dis- 
cussed are of such great importance, that we venture to repeat 
earnestly the request made elsewhere for a good attendance on 
12th January, and that members will invite their chief libra- 
rians, town clerks, and chairmen of libraries committees, in 
the name of the Council. One of the most pleasing 
of recent appointments is that of our Fellow and former mem- 
ber of the Council, Mr. Percy Evans Lewin, to the librarian- 
ship of the Royal Colonial Institute. Mr. Lewin is an ideal 
man for the appointment, and we welcome him again to Eng- 
land after his stay in Australia. On another page 
the unexpected death of our popular and energetic young col 
league, Archibald F. Hatcher, is announced His early pas: 


ing will be deeply regretted by the many who knew hi id 
we offer our sincerest sympathy—having known him and 
realising the extent of their loss and ours—to those he leave 
behind him. 


DO LECTURES FORWARD LIBRARY WORK? 
The Affirmative. 

With all due deference to the opinion to be expressed by 
my colleague who is to oppose me in this subject, I say most 
emphatically that lectures, if properly arranged and managed, 
do forward library work. In the first place, notice the one- 
ness of purpose or educational unity of the work of the library 
and the lecture. The object of the lecture is to teach; that of 
the library is also to teach, not directly or personally, but 
through the medium of books; in other words, to supplement 
the teaching of the lecture or class room, by reading. _Lee- 
tures, rightly interpreted, are purely educational in their aim, 
and libraries, for whatever other purpose they may be used, 
or are alleged to be used, are, according to the objects for 
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which they were founded, firstly educational. There is truth 
in the statement that ‘‘ reading is culture,’’ but reading must 
be systematized if it is to be of the greatest benefit to the 
reader. Lectures serve to systematize reading by dealing 
with certain subjects and outlining a course of study or read- 
ing in those subjects. For this reason, lectures can legit: 
mately be made use of in public library administration. In 
connection with library lectures, reading lists, showing what 
books a library possesses on the subjects of the lectures, should 
be prepared by the librarian in collaboration with the lecturers. 
These lists should be freely distributed to all persons interested 
in the lectures. The primary object of library lectures is to 
inculcate a love of serious reading by bringing prominently 
before readers the resources and educational possibilities of 
the library. This will naturally tend—and it is an important 
point—to increase the issue of non-fictional works. These 
may be considered the principal reasons why lectures should 
be given in conjunction with our libraries. I am aware that 
in some places, when a lecture is given, the work of another 
department has to be temporarily suspended. This is regret- 
table, though unavoidable, and provision should be made, 
whenever possible, for a separate Lecture Room. These rooms 
can be maintained at little expense, and may be a source of 
profit if let for a nominal fee to literary, debating, photo- 
graphic, and such like societies in the neighbourhood. The 
benefit of linking up such societies with the local public 
library is mutual. And lastly must be considered the adver- 
tisement or publicity which is given by means of lectures to 
the institutions with which they are associated. Through 
their medium the library is brought to the notice of many who 
barely know of its existence, and who otherwise would know 
little or nothing of its resources. Some may say that a good 
catalogue of books is sufficient for this purpose, but is it? 
A catalogue-to a certain extent indicates the contents of a 
library, but standing alone it is not enough. The Clergy might 
just as well put prayer books into the hands of their parishioners, 
and then expect them to become regular and faithful church- 
peopie. This allusion may appear absurd, but it has a moral 
which may be applied to the subject under discussion. We 
must show the contents of our libraries in a more attractive 
way than by a mere list of books. One of the best means 
of so doing, and one which, to my mind, is perfectly legitimate, 
is the library lecture, which attracts many people to the library, 
and often sets them on the road of regular and systematic 
reading. 

Henry T. Coutts. 
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The Negative. 


I do not intend to combat the theories advanced by Mr. 
Coutts; 1 shall content myself with giving the salient points 
of a contrary view. I do not suppose there are any here who 
would have the hardihood to contend that lectures are of no 
value in furthering the educational work of public libraries. 
That would be a foolish position to take up. What, how- 
ever, the thinking librarian should ask himself is: are lectures 
of value in furthering the work of public libraries commen- 
surate with the expenditure of time and energy involved. It 
is my conviction that a large number of public libraries having 
courses of lectures have no business to have them. ‘This may 
seem a strong statement to make, but when public libraries 
neglect such vital necessities as exact classification, cataloguing 
and other branches of what may be called pure public library 
work, and indulge in the organisation and delivery of lectures, 
the ultimate benefit of which is problematical, I think the con- 
tention may at least be justified that such expenditure of time, 
energy, etc., is not warranted. Few libraries have the neces- 
sary staff to cope with more than ordinary routine work, and 
while this is so, their energies should be directed to that work 
essential to every public library, and I contend that lectures 
are not one of these essentials. The organisation of a series 
of lectures, with the consequent incidental work attached, re- 
present an expenditure of time and energy ill-afforded by the 
majority of public libraries. All are familiar with the argu- 
ment that lectures advertise a public library. I do not deny 
it. But lectures are a subsidiary form of advertising which 
should not be tried until other methods have failed. If ad- 
vertisement were the only benefit accruing to public libraries— 
and I am inclined to think it is—then lectures had a poor case, 
because there are many equally effective methods of adver- 
tising. With regard to the culture side of the question, like 
the Scotchman, I have ‘‘ ma doots.’" From enquiries I have 
made, I find it difficult to trace with any degree of certainty 
specific cases where lectures have been the sole incentive to 
what I may call ‘‘ greater things.’’ There are libraries which 
have had lectures for years yet can count the number of such 
ascertained instances on the fingers of the hands. My re- 
marks are directed more particularly to lectures of the mixed 
order and not so much to a course of lectures on a definite sub- 
ject, such as a period of history, literature, fine art, ete. 
(hese are undoubtedly open to less criticism than a series of 
lectures of a heterogenous character, ranging from abbeys to 
the ‘‘ Zoo,’’ and the Zuyder Zee to Aberdeen, whose only merit 
is the tickling of the mental pabulum of the masses. rhe 
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difference between the two classes of lectures may be summed 
up thus: Lectures on a definite topic are more informative, less 
popular; while *‘ mixed’ lectures are less informative, more 
popular and yield better advertising results. lo 
sum up, I hold:—(1) That lectures are not of value to public 
libraries commensurate with the expenditure of time and energy 
involved. (2) That regarded purely as a form of 
advertisement lectures only take their place among many other 
schemes for public library advertisement. (3) That the 

‘culture ’’ side of the question is largely problematical. 
(4) That lectures by usurping legitimate public 

library work do harm to other branches of library activity. 

H. G. SurReties. 


Discussion. 

Miss O. E. CrarKe (Islington) thought that a person at- 
tending one lecture did not get enough to create a permanent 
interest in an author’s works. The variation of the types of 
lectures would not sufficiently impress readers to undertake a 
particular course of reading. She favoured courses of lec- 
tures, if any at all, and suggested a series of reading lists 
carefully classified as more effective than lectures. It seemed 
to her that the work entailed by the lectures was not com- 
mensurate with results. Mr. CLARKE 
(Hornsey) thought it a good idea to print lists of books on the 
backs of the tickets used for the lectures. When children’s 
lectures were given it would be interesting if arrangements 
could be made with the teachers to ascertain the results. 

Mr. T. JouNston (Hornsey) said he asked a head 
mistress if she could obtain any evidence of the benefit the 
girls in her school had derived from the lectures. She thought 
it difficult to obtain evidence of an appreciable character; but 
she was of the opinion that the lectures were of an educa- 
tional value and would lead to further studies. He thought 
lists of books on the backs of tickets of greatest value. The 
children who attended the lectures made a point of coming to 
the library afterwards to get the books. Mr. 
Mos.in thought the time spent on the lectures was com- 
mensurate with results obtained. The Libraries’ Committees 
could soon compile lists of books and there was not much 
work involved otherwise. At his library the news-room had 
to be turned into the lecture room, but that was quickly done; 
and the results were satisfactory. Mr. Coutts 
in reply said he had looked at the subject from the librarian’s 
point of view. He felt that the library was not a purely edu- 
cational authority, although, as he had before urged, that was 
a valuable side of its work. It was, however, primarily con- 
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cerned in getting the people interested in certain books, and to 
that end the lectures certainly tended. Mr. SURETIES 
said that his remarks were induced by the importunity of the 
honorary secretary of the Education Committee who not only 
informed him that he was to speak on the subject but also in- 
formed him of the direction his views were to take. 


DO EXHIBITIONS DEVELOP THE READING HABIT? 
The Affirmative. 

Although exhibitions have not been held to any great ex- 
tent in connection with library work, I certainly think there 
is a great deai to be said in their favour as an aid to readers, 
especially as the counter-attractions of the present day are so 
numerous, and are brought so vividly before the public eye that 
the Library must perforce strike out in other directions to re- 
tain and widen its sphere of usefulness. It is therefore on 
behalf of book and allied exhibitions that I presume to mon- 
opolise a few minutes of your evening. These exhibitions 
might be of various descriptions. To illustrate my meaning 
I would suggest as subjects for exhibition the various branches 
of Science, Art, Industry, Photography, Local Views, Celebri- 
ties, etc. At the present moment a collection and exhibition of 
copies of press cuttings from the press of past decades would 
be of interest, dealing with political crises in which 
any of the present bones of contention were bones in 
those days, though an indication of an absolute neu- 
trality on the part of the Library Authorities would 
have to be obvious. By this means the public would 
have an opportunity of studying the Political Questions more 
fully, and although then we may not hear so many speeche: 
those we do hear would be more conclusive than those we aré 


forced to hear at present. \ portion of the 
Library building should be reserved for exhibitions, and 
posters put outside on boards announcing them.  Ad- 


vertisements in the local newspapers from time to 
time would be advisable, also printed slips inserted in books 
issued from the lending department. There 
is one Department in particular in which lies a_ field for 
great scope for exhibitions—the Juvenile Department. 
Create an exhibition on Historical subjects making a_ dis- 
play of story books of history from the Juvenile Department, 
supplement this with sketches, prints, pictures or anything of 
interest bearing on the subject. Place an assistant in charge 
who would take an intelligent interest in the little ones, ex- 
plaining the exhibits to them and advising them in the selec- 
tion of books, should they show a desire to prosecute theit 
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of the school authorities should be invited and tickets of ad- 
mission issued to the teachers, with a request to bring their 
pupils for an hour or two. _ Exhibitions 
have been held at several Public Libraries, and one 
has only to read the interesting report on those held at 
Croydon to be assured of their satisfactory results. Stoke 
Newington can also testify that their labours in this direction 
have not been in vain. In our own library, an indicator library, 
an experiment was tried recently in this direction. A type-written 
list of all books bearing on engineering was exhibited, giving 
only titles and authors names, without location numbers. We 
had many enquiries for books from that list. Surely if a type- 
written list was so productive, a well organised and methodically 
conducted exhibition would be much more so. 

In conclusion I put forth the plea that exhibitions would tend 
to raise the Public Library from being a mere machine, 
automatically issuing books, to becoming a vital instrument 
in the education and intelligent amusement of the public. 
I await your criticism with interest, as I feel that, from 
discussion rather than from my few words, we will obtain more 
light on the subject. 

FLorENcE R. GorINc. 


The Negative. 

Whatever merits there may be attached to exhibitions, and 
no doubt there are many, I do not think that the reading 
habit finds a place among them. Looking 
broadly at the people who visit exhibitions they may 
be roughly divided into two classes, viz.—the enthusiasts 
in the subject concerning which the exhibition is held, and the 
casual observer. With reference to the 
first of these classes I fail to see how the reading 
habit with them, can in any way be _ extended by 
an exhibition, simply because, being enthusiasts they have 
already exhausted, or partially exhausted, the literature on the 
subject; therefore, the exhibition in this case would not deter- 
mine them to read more than they had already done or in- 
tended to do. In the case of the casual observer, 
exhibitions for the most part merely provide a matter of pass- 
ing interest. One or two recruits may be gathered from their 
ranks, but certainly not enough to warrant our calling an ex- 
hibition a promoter of the reading habit. We 
know that fiction is first favourite with the public and 
although in some aspects this is to be deplored, the habit of 
reading good and standard novels is to be encouraged rather 
than suppressed. I should therefore, like to ask my colleague 
who has just dealt so ably with what is really a hopeless case, 
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what kind of an exhibition she would suggest to promote the 
reading habit amongst this undoubtedly largest section 
of the reading public. We have no 
doubt frequently heard that where exhibitions have been 
held, library issues have gone up in consequence, but 
this seems of little value, as in practically all cases, 
the increase has been temporary, and it is obvious that 
to prove the value of exhibitions to the reading habit, the 
issues should remain at permanently increased figures. My 
own examination of statistics of libraries in any way connected 
with exhibitions, either in the buildings or out of them, has led 


me to a totally different opinion. Take 
for instance the Hammersmith libraries in connection 
with the Franco-British Exhibition. The average issue of the 


three libraries for the three months following the close of the 
Exhibition compared with the average issue for the corres- 
ponding three months for the preceding year showed a small de- 
crease. This illustration may be considered somewhat outside the 
subject and of little value in consequence of the cosmopolitan 
character of the event. But surely if any library stood to gain 
it was the library situated at its gate. 

Some years ago at Chelsea, exhibitions of books were 
held; and I learn from the Borough Librarian, Mr. J. Henry 
Quinp, that they were subsequently abandoned, as_ nothing 
apparently resulted from them, except an idle and _ un- 


due mauling of the exhibits. The facilities 
afforded by libraries for the holding of exhibitions are 
in most cases far from favourable. Few libraries are 


in the enviable position of being staffed sufficiently to be able 
to spare the labour necessary to make an exhibition worthy 
of its name. It would mean other essential parts of library 
work being neglected for the time being. 

The value of exhibitions to the young is a thing which 
I think very much exaggerated. To most children serious 
thinking is unnatural and to the majority the effect of an ex- 
hibition will be the same as a pantomime—something to be 
seen, to be talked about for a short while, and then perma- 
nently forgotten. In fact, it is not too much to say that in 
many cases it will even detrimentally affect what little reading 
habit they have got, due to the fact that they were turned out 
for riotous conduct, and had their tickets suspended in con- 
sequence. Although children may be interested and 
pleased by pretty and intellectually valuable exhibits, it 1s 
drawing on our imagination and knowledge of juvenile habits 
too much, to think that they will go home and start a serious 
course of reading in consequence of an interest which may 
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have been aroused by an exhibition; no, the juvenile mind is 
far too impetuously spasmodic. Exhibitions 
have their merits in certain spheres of activity, for 
instance we know them to be necessary in commercial life, 
they also have an educational value, but as I have endeavoured 
briefly to explain in the few remarks I have offered, I believe 
their value as promoters of the reading habit to be absolutely 
nil. 
R. L. DUMENIL. 


Discussion. 


THE PresipEnt (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) expressed ex- 
treme satisfaction at the wit and ability shown in the two 
papers contributed by these lady members, and thought the 
Association was to be congratulated. Exhibitions of books 
on whatsoever topic—he might instance gardening, or fine art— 
appealed to the general public and attracted the right kind of 
people. As to the expenditure of time, a library exhibition 
need not be elaborate in conception, and, rather than not have 
the exhibition at all, it might be placed in charge of a janitor. 
He did not think anything led to the reading habit itself; the 
reader, like the poet, ‘‘ nascitur non fit,’’ but exhibitions and 
similar activities developed and directed an already existing 
habit. He advocated exhibitions of books for the children. 
‘They brought the children to the library and revealed its wealth ; 
the impression made might be, as Miss Duménil suggested, 
transient, but no man remembered all the things upon which 
his mind was trained, and a child might be materially benefited 
although he forgot entirely the particular subject displayed for 
his edification. Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich) re- 
marked that a great deal had been said about developing the 
reading habit. It did not want developing; it was already 
developed. Much might be done to direct it. The librarian 
could not be of very great assistance to the serious reader who 
already knows all about the book he wants. He humorously 
took exception to worrying little children into the library habit 
and pictured them growing old before their time under the 
many attempts to cram them with knowledge. Mr. 
H. R. Purnett (Croydon) drew a picture of an old gentleman 
finding his way into a certain exhibition of books held in a 
public library and his surprise and delight at finding such an 
array of books on a particular subject, and thought that it well 
illustrated the object of exhibitions. There are large num- 
bers of people who have no idea of the number and variety of 
books published on many every-day subjects, and to them an 
exhibition of the kind opens up a world of reading and pleasure 
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in a way that nothing else could do. He instanced the great 
beauty of the works published on such a subject as architecture 
as an example of books with which people in general are little 
acquainted. Miss Gorinc thanked the meeting for 
the appreciation shown for her effort that evening. 

Miss DuMENIL also thanked the meeting. She thought that 
something ought to be done to develop a knowledge of books, 
as some of the slips handed in, at times showed a woeful ig- 
norance on the part of readers, but some other way than ex- 
hibitions must be chosen, as she was still totally unconvinced 
of their value. 


IS THE STORY HOUR WITHIN THE LIBRARIANS 
PROVINCE? 
The Affirmative. 


It is desirable to treat the question seriously ; a good deal 
of mirthless humour has been expended over it. 
We may define the story-hour as an attempt to reproduce, by 
people qualified for the attempt, the basal stories of litera- 


ture for an audience of young listeners. Whether this does 
or does not come within the librarian’s province depends first 
upon the objects and probable effects of story-telling. If 


these are purely psychological and ethical; if the development 
of the imagination and the cultivation of the moral virtues 
are the sole purposes and achievements of the story, then we 
may answer our main question in the negative. If, however, 
the telling of stories has a direct bearing upon books; if it will 
lead youngsters to read and to love them, then I do not hesi- 
tate to say that we may consider the story-hour within our 
sphere. I am inclined to urge that the book will often be 
beloved when its story is known; a part of the librarian’s func- 
tion is that of introducer of the reader to books; the story 
hour does introduce children to books; and the syllogism is 
complete if we conclude that the story-hour is part of the func- 
tion of the would-be introducer. On the ground then that 
the story-hour is a literary service I advocate it. 

But I also advocate it as a purely business speculation. You 
are tired of the reiteration of the platitude that the child of 
to-day is the burgess of to-morrow. Think about the fact, 
however, once more in passing; and place beside it the un- 
doubted facts that the home of the story-hour in libraries is 
America, and that America is nothing if it is not businesslike. 
Ihe story-hour is an investnient in the brains and imaginations 
of children, and who knows that when they reach manhood 
they may not repay the capitai with interest a hundred-fold, 
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Next I would advocate the story-hour as an 
antidote to the poison freely circulated by various halfpenny 
journals and serials for boys; that such poison does not often 
inoculate is due largely to the healthy heart and imagination 
of the average boy. Once tell a boy a good, ingenious story 
and I think you have provided him with a key to a realm 
sufficiently attractive to counter the inferior realm the half- 
penny publisher offers him. Again, I would ad- 
vance the philanthropic value of the story-hour. The wonder- 
land of old romance is too often a forbidden land to the child 
whose parents cannot take it to the pantomime. We could 
provide many of the elements of ideal pantomime—I mean the 
imaginative part—in our story-hour. I grant you the library 
is not a philanthropic institution, but, be that as it may, if it 
can legitimately help in ennobling childhood, and consequently 
manhood, it should do so. Hours the child now spends in 
the street, in the evenings daily, and all day during holidays, 
might profitably be spent in the libraries—if the attraction 
were there. Finally, as I do not wish to exhaust 
your patience, I would advocate the story-telling room as the 
library assistants’ training ground in literature. Too few of 
us, | fear, are familiar with the great basal stories of litera- 
ture; and yet some dozen or so great stories permeate all 
imaginative literature, and the telling of these must needs make 
the teller completely familiar with them. 

W. C. Berwick Sayers. 


The Negative. 


Mr. Sayers has given an idealistic picture of the story- 
hour as he imagines it to exist. The story-hour in actual 
fact consists of gathering a few children round a more or less 
expert lecturer for the purpose of listening to a more or less 
garbled version of a piece of classical literature. A fairy 
tale by the Bros. Grimm, with the entire language and action 
revised by some more enthusiastic than gifted children’s libra- 
rian, is not Grimm at all, and is of very doubtful value. 

Any activities undertaken by a library, in addition 
to its ordinary work must be governed by three considerations 
(1) The cost (in relation to the library’s income); (2) Its prac- 
tical utility (i.e., no activity should be undertaken unless it is 
certain that no other activity of greater value is being set 
aside in its favour); and (3) The work must not form part of 
the duty of some other authority. If we test the story-hour 
by these considerations it is quite obvious that it cannot be 
considered a legitimate part of the public library’s work. The 
story-hour in American libraries, of which we hear so much, 
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is largely an overrated sham. ‘his has been practically ad- 
mitted by American assistants, who have had experience in 
the work, and it was a significant fact that a recent American 
book, which dealt entirely with the story-hour and its place in 
education, while it dealt fully with the American schools, did 
not so much as mention a single library which did the work! 
Not only that, but a recent official printed statement was 
worthy of notice. The Examining Committee of the Boston 
Public Library (one of the most active in this sort of work) in 
1907 reported on the story-hour as follows:—‘‘ Care should 
be taken not to repeat work already a successful part of the 
work of another city department, or, indeed, any institution. 
The story-hour at Brighton (one of the Branches) illustrates 
this point. The hour is for younger children only, and the 
story is the story pure and simple of the kindergarten, told, 
however, less skilfully than in the kindergarten. Such being 
the case, the kindergarten work already forming a successful 
feature of the School Department’s work, there seems little 
real necessity for the Library’s attempting to duplicate it, even 
in part. In its place, therefore, the committee recommends the 
substitution of short talks on books and authors to small 
groups of older children.’’ Experience has shown that the 
story-hour is more useful for younger children, and that for 
the older children the lecture should be substituted. The ele- 
mentary schools in Great Britain are now developing the story- 
hour method of teaching literature, and many of them have 
lessons closely approximating to it. Miss Shedlock during 
her visit to this country, although she lectured once to libra- 
rians, was chiefly occupied in lecturing to the school teachers. 
Once these various points are realised, the matter is resolved 
into a fairly simple and straightforward division of work be- 
tween the schools and the libraries. The story-hour, being 
as it is, for the younger children and forming a distinct part 
of the elementary teacher’s work in teaching literature, should 
be done at the schools, where the individual children are 
known. The Lecture or Talk on books and authors to older 
children can best be done at the library, and is a useful part 
of its work. I therefore contend that the story-hour is within 
the Teacher’s and not within the Librarian’s province. 
James D. Srewart. 


Discussion. 
Mr. H. T. Coutts (Islington) said it did not require a 
story-hour to rope the children into the library. His ex- 


perience at the opening of the Islington libraries was that the 
children came to the libraries in such numbers as to need some- 
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thing to rope them out. Mr. J. D. Brown (Isling- 
ton) would have liked the matter dealt with from a historical 
point of view. The story-hour in America was overdone. It 
is not necessary to take the children into a corner and to teach 
them; this was teacher’s work. Moreover, the ordinary libra- 
rian was not competent to undertake such work, and he him- 
self would much prefer that it should be conducted by the 
teachers. He instanced the work of Miss Marie Shedlock as 
a proof that the story-hour was in the province of the teacher 
rather than the librarian. Her lectures on the subject had 
been principally given to teachers. THE PRESIDENT 
agreed that the story-teller was, like the poet, the reader, and 
nearly everybody else, born, not made. The story-hour was 
a success in many libraries, and to instance a report of failure 
at Boston, did not seem to him to disprove its general excellence. 
After all on the main issue Mr. Brown and he were agreed; 
certainly he would not advocate story-telling by people utterly 
unfitted for the work. Mr. J. D. Stewart said that if 
the story-teller was born and not made, then the story-hour 
was necessarily confined to those libraries which possessed the 
librarian so qualified 





PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER GENERAL MEETING. 


The December Meeting of the Association was held in the 
Reference Department of the Central Public Library, Hornsey, 
on Thursday, December 9th, 1909, at 6.30 p.m. Refresh- 
ments were provided by the kindness of the Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee, Mr. Alderman W. W. Kelland, M.A., 
and of the Chief Librarian, Mr. Thomas Johnston, and before 
the proceedings commenced, an opportunity was afforded of in- 
specting the library building. After the Honorary Secretary 
had read the minutes of the preceding meeting, the Chairman, 
Mr. KeLLanD, said that on behalf of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Hornsey he had much pleasure in extending a hearty 
welcome to all who were present. He hoped that the debates 
would be profitable and tend to improve the work of the 
libraries. He thought that libraries ought to be centres of 
culture, to which people could come for advice. They ought 
to be small universities in the places where they were estab- 
lished. He was quite sure that the Library Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation was doing much to forward the Library movement. 
He hoped to hear some good speeches that night and that 
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junior members would join in the debates. He then an- 
nounced the rules of debate and asked Mr. Coutts to begin the 
proceedings by his remarks in iavour of lectures as a means 
of forwarding the library movement. A series 


of debates on various phases of library extension then took 
place. Some of the opening papers appear on other pages, each 
followed by the discussion. Mr. Peach 
(Gray’s Inn Library), in moving a vote of thanks to the 
openers of the debates, was sure that the Association ought to 
congratulate itself that its lady members were able to acquit 
themselves as they had done that evening. Miss O. E. CLARK: 
seconded, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. Benson THORNE, proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, Alderman Kelland, to the Libraries Committee 
and to Mr. T. J. Johnston, felt that at the many meetings he had 
attended for the last twelve years he had not been more 
struck by able chairmanship than that evening. 

Mr. J. D. STEwartT seconded, and the vote was carried. The 
CHAIRMAN replied briefly and hoped the Association would 
come to Hornsey again before very long. Mr. JOHNSTON re- 
plied that he was glad to see them at Hornsey after a term 
of four years and heartily endorsed the Chairman’s wish for a 
renewal of the visit at an early date. 


NORTH-EASTERN BRANCH: DECEMBER MEETING. 

A quarterly meeting of the North-Eastern Branch of the 
Library Assistants’ Association was held, by kind permission 
of Mr. A. Hair, librarian, at the Tynemouth Public Library, 
North Shields, on Wednesday, December 15th, 1909. Mr 
JosePpH Watton (Newcastle), Chairman of the Branch, pre- 
sided over the meeting, which was attended by representatives 
from Newcastle, Sunderland, South Shields, Gateshead, and 
Tynemouth. A letter, regretting his unavoidable absence, 
was read from Mr. Hair, the librarian. Mr. H. Fostall, Sun- 
derland, was, on the motion of Mr Yates, seconded by Mr. 
Pearson, unanimously elected to fill a vacancy on the Com- 


mittee. A paper on ‘‘ Prints in Public Libraries ”’ 
was contributed by Mr. R. H. U. Ports, the Honorary Trea- 
surer. He said the collecting of local prints had occupied the 


attention of most librarians for some years and Was now con- 
sidered an important and legitimate branch of library work. 
No library could be considered complete without its local sec- 
tion of prints, drawings, and literature connected with the 
neighbourhood. A general collection of prints was also desir- 
able, but the expense was in most cases prohibitive There 
were several ways of preserving prints when collected. One 
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could arrange them in portfolios, display them on the walls, 
or have them mounted and bound in volumes. Personally he 
thought the ideal plan was to have a special room and there 
exhibit them in frames. | At Tynemouth they had one of the 
finest collections of prints outside the British Museum, the 
‘Edington Collection of Engravings.’’ They were arranged 
alphabetically by artists’ names, a portrait preceding each 
artist’s works and an autograph letter concluding them. They 
were placed under sunk mounts on imperial sheets of thick 
grey paper, the sheets then being bound strongly in morocco, 
and the resultant volume lettered in gold. Among the note- 
worthy engravers whose work was represented were Turner, 
Cattermole, Carmichael, Bewick, Hogarth, and Rowlandson. 
The space available and the money which could be spared 
must be the governing factors in the method of display adopted 
by any particular library. Mr. W. W. Howe (Sun- 
derland) then read a paper on ‘‘ Library Exhibitions.’’ These, 
he said, were one of the most important agencies in the de- 
velopment of library work. They might be divided into Book 
Exhibitions, the Exhibition of Local Prints, and the Exhibition 
of Autograph Letters. Exhibitions connected with public li- 
braries evolved out of a desire to reveal to the public the entire 
resources of the library in any particular subject, and the sub- 
jects meriting exhibition were almost infinite in number. To 
children, again, book exhibitions were invaluable. In some 
places arrangements were made for the elementary school 
children to visit the library, where the librarian delivered a 
short address, illustrated by books shown to the children. 
Co-operation between libraries in the matter of exhibitions was 
often advisable when a library’s own resources were insuffi- 
cient. Exhibitions of technical books often helped the work- 
ing man, and notices of such exhibitions should be sent to 
the various workshops. Museums, Art Galleries, and Libra- 
ries could be of mutual help in exhibition work. To con- 
clude, as had been said, 

‘*To have a thing is little if you’re not allowed to 

show it, 
And to know a thing is nothing, unless others know you 
know it.’’ 

In the discussion on the two papers, Mr. W. Wi§Lson 
(Gateshead) thought that before long the collecting of prints 
would become an ordinary part of a library’s work. They 
served admirably to illustrate the books in a library. THE 
CHAIRMAN welcomed papers on subjects which were not hack- 
neyed. He should have liked to have heard more of the 

policy of print collecting. | Were they to be collected for 
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their utility or beauty; and what exactly was a “‘ local ’’ print? 
All book exhibitions should have a definite end in view. Mr. 
R. Wricut (Sunderland) advocated the preservation of prints 
in boiks that were being discarded, etc. He thought that 
prints should be on separate mounts for purposes of classifica- 
tion. The best kind of book exhibition was the open access 
system. Exhibitions were of two kinds, permanent and 
special. As an instance of the latter, he described the ‘‘ Holi- 


day’ exhibition at Croydon. Mr. W. H. Gipson (New- 
castle) favoured the limitation of print collection to local sub- 
jects. Rare prints were unsuitable for public libraries. Mr. 
J. E. Waker (Gateshead) questioned the utility of collecting 
autograph letters. Mr. T. E. Turnputt (Newcastle) main- 


tained that book exhibitions should be confined to advertising 
the contents of the library. He thought that for a collection 
of engravings to which additions were not made, the guard 
book system was the best, on account of its permanency. 
Otherwise, however, accessibility was best secured by sepa- 


rately mounting them and arranging them as desired. Mr. 
A. H. Yates (Sunderland) spoke of the special value of the 
plates in such books as those on costume. He thought that 


the different processes connected with certain industries might 
well be graphically illustrated by means of prints. 
The next meeting will be held at Sunderland in March, 1910. 
SOUTH WALES BRANCH: DECEMBER MEETING. 
The December meeting was held on the 8th, at the Cen- 
tral Library, Cardiff. Papers were read by Miss F. Newton 
(Librarian-in-charge, Roath Branch Library) and by Miss E. 


O. Davies (Cathays Branch). The subject of Miss 
NEWTON’s paper was ‘“‘ Library Extension Work.”’ The 


branches of the subject dealt with more particularly were Lec- 
tures, Reading circles and Information Bureaux. Special at- 
tention was given to Reading Circles—one of these having been 
in operation at Roath for some three or four years. The 
writer of the paper pointed out that there are in operation, in 
the Cardiff Libraries system, a Dickens Circle and a Ruskin 
Circle and three Shakespearean Circles. Miss DaviEs’s 
paper was entitled ‘‘‘ What the Public Wants:’ some notes 
on the Fiction Question,’’ and in it the writer made plain the 
difficulties that face the public librarian in providing for the 
many. Although the paper was upon an old topic, the sub- 
ject was dealt with in a new and interesting way. 

Both papers were followed by animated discussions, every mem- 
ber present taking part. During the discussion on the fiction 
question the recent action of the Circulating Libraries’ Asso- 
ciation was criticised. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, 1810. 


The following subjects for essays have been set by the Examiners for 
the next Examination :— 

Section 1: Literary History. ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson: the Man and 
His Work.”’ 

Section 2: Bibliography. ‘* Bibliography, with Brief Notes, of Readers’ 
Guides to General Literature.” 

Section 3: Classification. ‘‘ The Classification of Technology, with Ex- 
amples drawn from Various Schemes, and illustrated by Titles 
from Actual Literature.”’ 

Section 4: Cataloguing. ‘* History of the Classified Catalogue in England 
during the Nineteenth Century.”’ 

Section 5: Library History and Organisation. ‘‘ Modern Methods of 
Book Storage.”’ 

Section 6: Library Routine. ‘*‘ The Organisation and Educational Value 
of Municipal Library Lectures.”’ 


OBITUARY. 
ARCHIBALD F. HATCHER. 

It is with sorrow that we announce the death of Mr. Archibald Hatcher, 
which occurred on Friday, December 10th, at the Manchester Royal Infirm- 
ary. He was trained in the West Ham Public Libraries as a junior assis- 
tant, and showed marked ability for his work. He was one of the first 
junior representatives on the Library Assistants’ Association Council, a 
clever debater, and an enthusiast in all that appertained to bettering the lot 
of assistants. In 1906 he was appointed a senior assistant in the Bolton 
Public Libraries, and left there after three years’ diligent service in 
January, 1909, to become Indexer to the Manchester ‘* Dispatch ’’ and 
* Evening Chronicle,’’ a position for which, by his training and natural 
abilities, he was admirably fitted. A paper by him 
on the ‘* Evolution of Libraries in Europe’ printed in the ** University 
Review,’’ (1908) is specially worthy of mention, and for some time Mr. 
Hatcher had regularly contributed short poems to the *‘ Bolton Municipal 
Officer,” the last of which—pathetic in its prophecy and showing real 
poetical gifts, alas never to be developed—was as follows :— 


SIC TRANSIT. 


The bloodless face more ashen grew, 
The heart beat to a feebler measure, 

And they who watched about him knew 
The casket soon must lose its treasure. 


At last the tired lids up-roll’d, 
Revealed a calm but questing vision, 
Of soul-filled eyes that plainly told 
They looked around in farewell mission; 


They met the mother’s, and he clasped 

Her close to breathe the old love-essence,— 
And with the breath a soul outpassed 

To Otherwhere and Higher Presence. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


*AyToN, J. G. has been appointed to the Library of the Imperial Par- 
liament, Melbourne. 

Boose, J. R., V.D., Librarian, Royal Colonial Institute, to be 
Secretary. 

*CarRLTon, L. C. J., Assistant, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, to be Assistant, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

*Lewin, Percy Evans, F.R.C.I., Assistant Public Library of South 
Australia; formerly Sub-Librarian of Port Elizabeth, South Africa; and of 
the Woolwich Public Libraries, to be Librarian, Royar Colonia! Institute 

*Woop, D. Exanp, Assistant Librarian, University of London, to bh 
Assistant Librarian, University of Liverpool. 

*Members of the Library Assistants’ Association 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Members: Miss Marie Hildebrandt, Utrecht, Holland; ¢ H. R 
Peach, Gray’s Inn. 

Associates: H. J. Day, Stoke Newington; Miss R. Foskett 
Hackney; Percy Freer, Birmingham University 
Edward Sydney, Bolton. 


NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
Tue Literary YEAR-Book, 1910. Edited bv Basil Stewart 
Routledge: Six shillings net. 


The fourteenth volume of this useful annual show in increase of 62 
pages on the issue of the previous year Additic have been made 
Periodical Publications section in Part 2 in the form of purate lists of 


American and Colonial Periodicals’ and ‘‘ Indian Periodicals.”? Anothe 
valuable feature is the addition to the section dealing with libraries of a 
list of public and other libraries to which museums or art galleries ar 
attached. This list will more than compensate for the loss from 
same section of the article on *‘ The Year’s Work in the Library,’’ by A 
Public Librarian, which contained merely personal and often unnecessary 
opinions. The Supplement, containing a tabulated list of the contents 
of cheap series of reprints, has been brought down to date, and is now a 
permanent feature of the ‘‘ Year-Book.’’ The familiar lists of authors 
firms connected with the production and sale of books, libraries, periodical 
publications, etc., have all been revised, and easily maintain the high 
standard that has rendered the ‘‘ Literary Year-Book ’’ indispensable to 
all who are connected in any way with the field covered. 
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